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BIBLICAL. 

The Bible Text Cyclopedia, by Rev. James Ines. 
The plan is much the same as the “ Bible Text Book,” 
with the valuable additional help in that the texts re- 
ferred to are quoted in full. Thus the student is saved 
the time and labor of turning to numerous passages. 
Cloth ; 8vo; price, $1.75. 

The Treasury of Scripture Knowledge. Another 
work which Bible students have long wished for, in 
larger type and lower price. Consists wholly of Scrip- 
ture references, upon the whole Scriptures, in regular 
order, from the first verse of Genesis to the last verse of 
Revelation. Cloth; 8vo; $2.00. 

The Bible Student’s Hand Book. One-of those 
helpful works worth its price multiplied by several 
scores. The following are but a Jortion of the contents: 
An introduction to the study of the Scriptures, affording 


a brief account of the various books of the Old and New 
Testaments. Alsoas popets of the Life and Work of 
our Lord, together with a host of other valuable inform- 
ation. Cloth; ramo; 288 pages; $0.50, 


Bible Remembrancer. A complete analysis of the 


Bible is here given, in small compass, in addition to a 


large amount of valuable Biblical information and twelve 
colored maps. Cloth ; $0.50. 


COMPLETE CATALOGUE FREE ON APPLICATION. 


MING i. REVELL, 


NEW YORK, 
12 Bible House, Aster Place. 





MISSIONARY. 

Report of the World’s Conference. 
Four editions have been required to meet the demand 
upon us, and this within ten weeks. Surely no one need 
be without these remarkable volumes wen they are 
supplied at $2 per set (containing over 1,200 pages, large 
12mo), and no one shou/d be without them who has the 
smallest interest in the a ges of the world. 

The Vear kk. Containing Histori- 
cal and Statistical Accounts of the Principal testant 


» Missionary Societies. Compiled by Rev. J.T. Gracey, 


D.D., and Rev. Jas. Jonnston, F.S.S., is an outgrowth 
of the intense development of missionary interest. Nu- 
merous maps and diagrams will illustrate this work. 
Cloth ; 12mo; 448 pages ; $1.25. 
or, Seven Years’ Pioneer Missionary 
Work in Central Africa, by Frev. S. ARNOT, with intro- 
duction by Rev, A. T. Pizxson, D.D. The author's two 
trips across Africa, entirely unarmed and unattended 
— by the local and constantly changing carriers, 
and in such marked contrast with many modern adven- 
turers, strongly impress one to ask if another Livingstone 
has not rae among us. Cloth; 8vo; $1.25 
In the Far East : China /ilustrated. Letters from Ger- 
aldine Guinness. Edited by her sister with introduction 
by Rev. A. J. Gorpon, D.D. An admirable gift book. 
Rev. C. H. Spurgeon writes: “I have greatly enjoyed 
‘In the Far East.’ God blessing it, the book ld 
send armies of believers to invade the Flowry Land.” A 
characteristic Chinese cover; cloth ; 4to ; 138 pp.; $1.00. 


CORRESPONDENCE INVITED. 


' CHICAGO, 
148 and 150 Madison Street. 
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Tue INTERCOLLEGIAN voices a thrice-hearty 
welcome to the college men who have assem- 
bled at Northfield! There have been many 
gatherings of college men this year, full of 
social, educational and even of moral signifi- 
cance, but none which compare with this one. 
They are to be congratulated who are able to 
be here. 





Wuere else does one receive a tithe of the 
influences which center at Northfield, the 
genial companionship, the friendly college 
rivalry, the rush of ideas, the spiritual uplift, 
the impulse to share in the wide-spread work 
of the world? Who but Mr. Moody can lead 
such a throng of men to enthusiastic but rev- 
erent attention to religious themes at the time 
of general relaxation from the activities of 
the year? 





No one comes to Northfield merely to gain 
or merely to give. Itisa “school” for every- 
one. Probably Mr. Moody would say that 
this contact with fresh and vigorous life isa 
source of added power in his own life. To 
the average man it is surely so. To every 
student it is an opportunity. One to be seized, 
used, and its results stored away for the future. 
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A ROYAL welcome to our “cousins” across 
the water who have come again to share with 
us their experience and spirit! Reynolds 
thinks that no better men are in the British 
Universities. We have much to learn from 
our guests, and we all hope that they will 
look back upon their sojourn and their trip 
as occasions of rare pleasure and profit. 





Tue interesting narrative, found on another 
page, giving Mr. Wishard’s experience at the 
Doshisha College in Kyoto, and the possibili- 
ties which it reveals in regard to a college 
movement in Japan, give redoubled interest 
to the presence with us of our Japanese friends. 
Some of these are soon to return to Japan, 
where they will give definiteness and strength 
to the developing movement. Dr. Riziko 
Nakashima is to take the chair of philosophy 
at the Doshisha, now the Christian university 
of that land; Mr. Kabayama goes for two 
years further study of history and political 
science in Germany, and then returns to enter 
political life at Tokyo; Rev. Mr. Isé is the 
pastor of the church in Tokyo, which the 
University students attend. 





Mr. Is£é isa very modest man, so the INTER- 
COLLEGIAN takes the liberty of introducing 
him to Northfield men. In a letter of intro- 
duction to the editor Mr. Wishard said, “I 
want Mr. Isé to tell the students the story of 
the Kumamoto Band of which he was a mem- 
ber. It was a wonderful experience and will 
stand out in history as one of the great facts 
in the early Christianity of Japan.” Mrs. 
DeForest, of Sendai, in writing to an Ameri- 
can lady recently said, “I hope you will see 
Mr. Isé, one of the famous class of fifteen 
that graduated from the Doshisha. * * * He 
started the wonderfully successful work at 
Imabari. He is of fine rank, but has refused 
to become a nobleman, fearing it would pre- 
vent his usefulness. His father was assassin- 
ated years ago for political reasons, and the 
government was inclined to do something 
special for his son. He feels that he is led 
by the Holy Spirit to go to America that he 
may secure ten thousand dollars to build a 
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college church in Tokyo. * * * The lovely 
spirit of the man, his great success in Christian 
work and his firm belief in the leading that 
takes him to America, makes us all give him 
We shall all 
heartily welcome Mr. Isé, and wish to hear 
the story of his brave and unselfish career. 


our good wishes and prayers.” 


THE INTERCOLLEGIAN wishes to express 
what it knows to be a very strong feeling in 
the mind of many college men to-day, in 
recognition of the effective work done in 
many colleges this year by Mr. Sayford and 
Mr. Wilder. They have spent their time and 
strength freely in the hope of bringing out 
more men consecrated to Christ and to mis- 
sions. The hearty thanks of all are likewise 
due to their supporters who made it possible 
for them to labor thus effectively. Itisa 
matter for congratulation that Mr. Sayford 
will continue his evangelistic tour another 
year, and that Mr. R. E. Speer, who has just 
been graduated from Princeton with highest 
honors, will carry on the work of volunteer 
visitation. 


Tue thoughts of many of us who have been 
here before will flit from time to time across 
the ocean to the lands where Wishard and 
Reynolds are working. We miss them at 
Northfield, but they are doing a work for 
which we gladly loan them. What a unique 
experience it would be to drop in for a day 
One need 
not be an Isaiah to predict that before many 


at the summer school at Kyoto! 


summers we will send a delegation from 
America to carry our greetings to the college 
men assembled at this Northfield of Japan. 
Some private letters from Reynolds describe 
his introduction to Bible study and base ball 
in Germany. In the first issue of next fall 
we hope to publish a letter descriptive of his 
experiences. 


In the early part of May the Twenty-eighth 
International Convention of Young Men’s 
Christian Associations convened at Philadel- 
phia. It was a large and representative 
gathering of earnest Christian laymen, some 


no longer young in years but all overflowing 
with youthful spirit. One of the most strik- 
ing features to a young man was the oppor- 
tunity of seeing and hearing the old pioneers 
in Association work, of ripe experience and 
world-wide reputation. 

The portions of the programme most inter- 
esting to college men were the International 
Committee’s report, the addresses on the Re- 
sponsibility of our Associations to Young 
Men of Heathen Lands, by Mr. Monroe and 
Mr. Swift, the various evening sessions, and 
the special college conference held at the 
house of Mr. John B. Scott, a graduate of 
Wesleyan University. 

It was inspiring indeed to grasp in thought 
the 1273 Associations of our own land with 
their membership of about 200,000, and a 
secretarial force of 869, the yet larger force 
of the Associations of the civilized world, the 
developments probable in Japan and India, 
and to hear at the same time that all this 
growth was no glorification of a system, but 
rather a testimony to a fact—that the Young 
Men’s Christian Associations are an arm of 
the church aggressive, recognized and fos- 
tered by it, needed for its development, a 
legitimate embodiment of the modern spirit 
of Christianity. 


THe INTERCOLLEGIAN takes pleasure in pre- 
senting this special Northfield edition to its 
friends who have gathered here for the fourth 
time. With it as with them this is an era of 
enlargement. The many interests which only 
the INTERCOLLEGIAN can represent, demand 
more adequate treatment. So it has been 
determined to publish the INTERCOLLEGIAN 
monthly during the college year, in a much 
enlarged form. No pains nor expense will 
be spared to make it attractive in appearance 
and valuable in contents. The INTERCOLLE- 
GIAN does not pose asa literary, humorous or 
authoritative journal. It aims to be thor- 
oughly representative of the most progressive, 
practical and valuable phases of our broaden- 
ing college Christianity. It will keep its 
readers abreast of what is happening over all 
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the world of special interest to Christian men 
in our colleges ; it will publish the best Bible 
studies that money can procure ; it will print 
articles of great interest; it will introduce 
discussions by prominent students of vitally 
important topics; in short it will embody 
a number of special features for which no 
other college journal has the requisite facili- 
ties. The INTERCOLLEGIAN recommends all 
right minded college men to become sub- 
scribers without delay. 


We take pleasure in giving prominent 
notice to a volume just issued by F. H. 
Revell & Co., entitled “ Garenganze, or Seven 
Years’ Pioneer Mission Work in Central 
Africa,” by Mr. F. S. Arnot. We were pre- 
pared to be interested by it, having heard of 
Mr. Arnot and his work from a relative with 
whom he had been intimately associated. 
But this unpretentious narrative, detailing 
the daily history of Mr. Arnot’s journeys 
through the heart of the Dark Continent, one 
from Natal to Benguella by the Barotse 
Valley, the other from Benguella to Garen- 
ganze, is really a revelation. His success in 
dealing with the kings and peoples on his 
route, his courage, endurance, persistent faith 
and the sweetness and strength of his charac- 
ter, show him to be of the stuff of which the 
heroic pioneers of missions were made. The 
record is a constant revelation of the man. 
He received his missionary impulse in early 
youth by hearing an address from Dr. Living- 
stone, and devoted himself thenceforth to 
preparation for his chosen work in Africa. 
He made himself skillful in the use of all 
kinds of tools, a good physician, somewhat 
of a scientific observer and an authority on 
African exploration. He was enabled to 
make some valuable contributions to African 
geography, but his great object and his most 
wonderful achievement was the winning of 
the confidence and good will of the African 
natives and thus preparing the way for Chris- 
tian missions. One who is skeptical in re- 
gard to the possibility of a “call” from God, 
or who thinks that the apostolic spirit has 
passed away would do well to read this book. 


Every college Association library and every 
volunteer should, without fail, secure and 
study it. 


Tue relation of theological students to the 
Association movement is often trying. They 
find it difficult to draw the line between a 
professional direction of affairs and a hearty 
codperation with students of less religious 
experience. Their college associates are apt 
to shirk responsibility or assert it. We be- 
lieve that codperation is better than the with- 
drawal of theological men, if they are willing 
to allow the college members to hold the 
offices and to direct the committee system. 
The responsibility belongs primarily to the 
college man. If he seeks to throw it on the 
theological student, the latter should with- 
draw from active membership, taking care, 
however, to show that his sympathies are 
heartily with the work. 


THE summer vacation is rapidly becoming 
a period set apart for work which supple- 
ments or applies the results of the year of 
study. The college student looks forward 
to twelve days of inspiration at Northfield ; 
those about to become theological students, 
if they are wise, have decided to study 
Hebrew for three or six weeks in one of the 
Summer schools. Such a course gives them 
a great advantage in the work of the first 
year in a Seminary. The summer offers 
a grand chance to all college Association 
men for applied Christianity. Some have 
already decided to devote sometime to the 
making of addresses on missions before 
churches. We hope that others will take 
pains to address the churches at and near 
their homes on Christian work in colleges. 
Others still will find abundant opportunity to 
help the local Association work wherever 
they may be. In this connection we would 
mention the College Vacation Ticket, which 
may be purchased from the International 
committee for five cents. With this in his 
possession any college Association man may 
freely enjoy the privileges of any Association 
he may visit during any of his vacations. It 
is well worth possessing. 
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Boston was the pioneer to offer a solution 
of an important problem in collegiate Chris- 
tian work,—the question of maintaining a 
definite and adequate religious work at a col- 
lege where no dormitory system exists, or in 
a city where there are groups of such colleges. 
New York was not far behind in giving prac- 
tical shape to a somewhat different plan to the 
sameend. Chicago and Philadelphia are cities 
which no less than these are swarming with 
students among whom no aggressive perma- 
nent Christian organization exists. We have 
been at pains to collect a few statistics. In 
Boston there were about 1900 students (male) 
thus uncared for except in a general way by 
the churches: about 350 of these graduate 
every year. In Philadelphia there are nearly 
2800 students in eight essentially distinct 
institutions of whom over tooo graduate 
yearly. In Chicago there are ten institutions 
naturally in affiliation with such an intercol- 
legiate work, with over 2000 students, and 
probably about 700 graduate each year. These 
figures give us a vivid sense of the import- 
ance of a special work among the college 
men of these cities. 


What every Association needs. 


The College Association, like every other 
form of organized work, must have a home— 
an adequate basis from which to project 
the many lines of Association activity. It 
should have as good a room or building as 
any literary society, fraternity or social club, 
in the college. It is absolutely impossible to 
carry on the best Association work without 
such a home. Experience has demonstrated 
beyond any doubt, that those Associations 
with rooms or buildings have done a broader, 
more effective, and far more influential work, 
than Associations without them. 

Large chapels, dingy and dusty class-rooms, 
society halls, students’ rooms, etc., were not 
designed for Association work, and as a rule 
are not adapted to it. The Association hall, 
like the debating hall, must be fitted up with 
special adaptability to the work to be done. 
Remember the character and size of the meet- 
ings to be held, and fit up the rooms accord- 
ingly. Keep in mind the fact that the 
Association is a social organization, and plan 
its headquarters with this in view. It is also 
well to look forward to the time, if it has not 


already arrived, when the Association will 
have charge of the young men’s reading-room 
of the college. Above all, do not forget that 
the Association rooms should be looked upon 
as the students’ Aome—with all that that word 
implies to the student. 

In the May issue appeared a cut of the beauti- 
fully appointed room of the Boston Inter- 
collegiate Association. Let those Associa- 
tions which cannot afford more than one 
room examine this one carefully and take it 
as a model. How many society halls have 
we in some of the poorest colleges of America 
which have been fitted up at a greater expense 
even than this room at Boston? There are 
three reasons why we can and should have 
just as good rooms for the College Associa- 
tion as for any other student organization : 
(1) Because the Association includes men 
from ail student organizations. (2) Because 
the mature of its work absolutely demands 
rooms especially designed for it. (3) Because 
the importance of its work demands that it be 
placed upon the best possible footing. 

The College Associations have fairly enter- 
ed upon their building era. The examples of 
Yale and Toronto have convinced those most 
familiar with the College Associations that a 
building greatly enhances the power, efficiency 
and influence, of an Association. Bands of 
Association men, both among students and 
faculties in different colleges, are begin- 
ning to realize this important fact. Con- 
sequently we see building canvasses started in 
a number of prominent institutions. Dart- 
mouth is moving toward a $10,000 building. 
Hamilton will enter one within a few days 
costing about $30,000. The Cornell building 
costing fully $60,000 is practically completed. 
There is a rumor that the influence of the 
Yale building is leading the Harvard men to 
see the desirability of placing their Associa- 
tion work on the same favorable footing. 
Word comes from the President of a prom- 
inent Missouri college that their Association 
must have a building. The Association at 
Oak Ridge Institute in North Carolina, this 
summer, is going to erect a $2,500 building. 
It will include a gymnasium under the direc- 
tion of the Association. The Association of 
the University of Virginia has purchased a 
six-acre athletic field, and means to place a 
$40,000 building in the center of the field. It 
will also include a gymnasium. Several 
thousand dollars have been promised very 
recently toward this structure. The Associa- 
tions in the State Universities of Wisconsin 
and lowa are running a race to see which will 
first secure a $40,000 home. Besides these 








there are several other Associations each with 
the nucleus of a building fund. 

Let each Association take steps at once to 
secure either a room or building at the earliest 
possible date. The money will not be lack- 
ing if we pray for it, show that we need it, 
and work for it. J. R. Mort. 


Since September. 


Since the beginning of the college year the 
traveling secretaries in the college work have 
been birds of passage, their flight has been 
rapid and continuous, and their visits neces- 
sarily short. But, owing chiefly to the physi- 
cal difficulty of being in two places at the 
same time, it has not been possible even to 
touch, with a two days’ visit, the entire field 
of the College Association work. And yet 
much has been done, and this has been in 
many respects the best year in the history of 
the Intercollegiate work. Thorough work has 
been done in twenty States, and a partial work 
accomplished in eight more. Inall, some 116 
colleges have been visited between September 
15th and April 21st. New Associations have 
been organized in a number of important col- 
leges and universities, the latest to report 
being that in Johns Hopkins University, Balti- 
more. ‘In four of our /arge cities, New York, 
Boston, Chicago and Philadelphia, substantial 
progress has been made toward an Intercol- 
legiate Association work among the medical 
and other professional students there. It is 
hoped that at each of these cities a general 
secretary will be employed to give his entire 
time to the work during the next college year. 

State Conventions and College Conferences have 
been largely attended this year by students. 
The discussions of the college Association 
work have been unusually practical and earn- 
est. The secretaries in the college work have 
been present at fifteen State Conventions and 
six College Conferences. 

This year has witnessed the completion of 
two new duildings designed expressly for the 
use of the Associations at Cornell University 
and at Hamilton College. The possession of 
these buildings indicates permanence for the 
College Association work, and also greater 
influence and efficiency in these institutions. 
It also brings into the work in these colleges 
a new and important agent in the person of 
the General Secretary who gives his entire 
time to organizing, and directing the larger 
activity made possible by these increased 
facilities. 

Bible study has received special emphasis 
this year: (1) In addresses and conferences at 
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conventions and in college visitation. (2) By 
a special course of study prepared for Bible 
Training classes by the college secretaries. 
(3) In preparation for the coming Northfield 
meeting. 

For the first time in the history of the col- 
lege work, the entire time of one man has 
been given to special religious work in the col- 
leges. Since last September, Mr. Sayford has 
visited twenty-four colleges and universities, 
in eleven different States, spending from four 
to ten days in each place, with most encour- 
aging results. 

The Missionary Department stands on a 
stronger footing to-day than ever before. 
The visits of Mr. Wilder have imparted new 
stimulus and introduced improved methods 
of developing and conserving missionary 
interest in the college Associations. 

The “Student Volunteer Movement for 
Foreign Missions,” has become a much better 
organized department of the college Associa- 
tion work. 

In conclusion, the work of the year has 
been one of organization and development, 
as well as of extension, at home and abroad. 
It is with profound thankfulness that we read 
the latest intelligence from Mr. Wishard, 
concerning the encouraging beginning of his 
work among the students of Japan. “There 
remaineth much more land to be possessed. 
Let us go up at once and possess it !" 

C. K. Oper. 





F. H. Revert & Co., have recently issued 
an American reprint of the Life of St. Paul 
by Stalker, a companion volume to the widely 
known Life of Christ by the same author. We 
have read it with much profit and pleasure. 
It is brief, inexpensive, (60 c.), and sugges- 
tive. On disputed points the author has 
been judicious: his imagination is more re- 
strained than Farrar’s. His condensed para- 
phase of Paul’s gospel is admirably clear. 
Questions in the appendix suggest a more 
extended study of the subject of the book. 
We cannot recommend it too highly to our 
readers. 





THE 


CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOL OF HEBREW 


Offers courses in Beginning, Intermediate and Ad- 
vanced Hebrew, Arabic, Assyrian and Aramaic. 
Method inductive; progress rapid; results large. 
Certificate accepted as a guarantee of solid work. 
For calendar giving full information, address the 
Principal, 
WILLIAM R, HArpEr, 
New Haven, Conn. 
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Ghe Bulletin Board, 








College Student's Summer School for Bible Study, 


NE, Se igecsrnccncensen June 29-July 10 
College Student’s Summer School for Bible Study, 
TNEER, FO 0 vesecenssascnnes June 29-July ro 


New College Associations. 
Guilford College, ...-..-......Guilford College, N. C. 


Emory College, .... 200 cccccccccces cove Oxford, Ga. 
nn cannes cnscatedsc-0etens Athens, Ga. 
Georgia Institute of Technology, ---.----- Atlanta, Ga. 
Guelph Agricultural College, -.---.--- Guelph, To. Can. 
John Hopkins University,..--..-..-.-.-- Baltimore, Md. 





College Work in Japan. 


Il. 


[From our Special Correspondent. ] 


Shortly after my arrival in Japan an invita- 
tion was received by Mr. Swift and myself 
from the students and faculty of The Doshisha 
—the leading Christian college of the Empire, 
requesting us to spend some days in that in- 
stitution conducting evangelistic meetings. 
After a twenty-four hours voyage to Kobe 
and a few hours journey by rail, broken by a 
short stop at Osaka to call upon Porter of 
Maryville College, ’77, and see the first and 
only Association building in Asia, we arrived 
at Kyoto in the early evening, and were soon 
rolling along in &uramas (as the jinrikisha is 
called in that part of Japan) in company with 
Dr. Davis, better known as Col. Davis in 
America, and Mr. Cody, with whom I had had 
the pleasure of codperating, eight years and a 
half ago, in forming the Inter-Seminary Mis- 
sionary Alliance. I am continually running 
across old college friends in this country. 
Among the first to greet us at the Doshisha 
were Bartlett of Dartmouth,’87, one of the 
first of the missionary volunteers to reach the 
foreign field, Buckley of Michigan Univer- 
sity, ‘84, and Stanford of Ambherst, 82. I 
think we could muster quite a good sized 
college conference in Japan of American 
college Association alumni, and we shall 
probably do this soon. 

Not knowing what else to do in this first 
experience in college work in Japan, we did 
just what we would do in an American col- 
lege, the only variation in subjects being 
that more was said concerning the super- 
natural origin of the Bible, and the evidences 
for the divinity of Christ aside from his 


miracles, than would be called for in America. 
The evenings were devoted to meetings, 
sometimes with college classes separately, 
again with Christians or the unconverted, 
and occasionally union meetings were held. 
The afternoons were spent in conversations, 
the students crowding our rooms to ask 
questions. At first the questions were gen- 
eral and some were inclined to quiz us about 
secular matters in America. This, however, 
was transient. The questions soon assumed 
an exclusively religious character, and con- 
tinued so to the end. 

Some of those afternoon experiences will 
never be forgotten. One day I divided the 
crowd into two sections, leaving Bartlett 
with those who were doubtful of the inspira- 
tion of the Bible, and taking with me twenty- 
two men who were ready to accept Christ if 
the plan of salvation could be explained. 
We spent an hour upon this subject, and I 
finally asked as many of the men who were 
ready then and there to accept Christ to indi- 
cate it. Seventeen of them pronounced them- 
selves satisfied with the evidence, and willing 
to trust their salvation to Christ. The re- 
maining five were still unsatisfied. I asked 
them what would convince them beyond a 
doubt of Christ’s willingness to save them. 
They didn’t know. I said, “If I should tell 
you that you had come into possession of a 
piece of property, what could satisfy you be- 
yond a doubt that the property is really 
yours?” One of them answered, “If we 
could see it, we would be satisfied.” I replied, 
“Even if you should see it and walk all over 
it, would you be satisfied that it was actually 
yours?” They saw the point, but still didn’t 
fully understand the drift of my question. 
Finally I said, “Supposing you could see the 
legal papers, the record?” “Qh!” they ex- 
claimed, “that would settle the question.” 
“Well,” I said, “turn to 1 Jno. 5:11, and you 
will see the record.” They eagerly seized 
their Testaments, and turning to the place, 
bent anxiously over the page, and for the first 
time intelligently read, “And this is the re- 
cord that God hath given to us eternal life, 
and this life is in his Son.” There was a deep 
silence in the room for a moment, and then 
one of them lifted his face to mine, and it 
beamed with the light of a new life. He 
reached his hand to grasp mine, I said, “Is 
the question settled?” “Yes, it is settled,” 
was the reply, and they all said the same. 
There was joy in that room, such as I had 
never before experienced in equal measure. 
The interpreter said, “ Let us pray ’—and he 
offered a prayer of thanksgiving which I am 
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sure Christ heard and understood. I shall 
never forget the sight of those earnest faces 
bending over the record. I shall never forget 
the joy of that hour of their new birth. As I 
watched them with dimmed eyes, I saw with 
the eye of faith the angels bending low over 
the battlements of heaven to behold that glad 
sight, and Iam sure the galleries of heaven 
rang while 


“ The angels echoed around the throne, 
Rejoice! for the Lord brings back his own.” 


Just what the results of those meetings 
are cannot be fully told. I am in receipt of 
a letter from the college, announcing that 
one hundred and three students were baptized 
last Sunday. 

Since the work there I have held meetings 
in the college of the United Church in Tokyo, 
where a number of conversions have already 
occurred. A meeting of Confession was held 
there one morning, continuing for over four 
hours, which some of the faculty told me was 
the most remarkable meeting they had ever 
witnessed in Japan. I was not present. It 
drew the students and teachers into very close 
bonds of sympathy. I am now conducting 
meetings with the Methodist colleges, and 
hold an occasional meeting with the students 
of the university, and upper-middle colleges. 
The difficulty in conducting these meetings 
among the government students consists in 
the lack of a suitable building near the institu- 
tions. This difficulty is being removed. A 
lot has just been bought within three minutes’ 
walk from the university gate, on which it is 
proposed to erect, at once, a building adapted 
to social and religious work. This will be the 
first college building of the Young Men’s 
Christian Association in Asia. 

My program is crowded full until July rrth. 
I shall visit the four other cities in the Em- 
pire, where large government preparatory 
schoolsare located. The students of Doshisha 
have asked us to conduct a College Student’s 
Summer School for Bible study, which will 
assemble there June 29th, for ten or twelve 
days. The school will be conducted so sim- 
ilarly to the one in Northfield, that no special 
account of the proposed program is called for 
here. Whether I shail then go to China, or 
yield to the pressure for several months more 
of work here in the fall, is uncertain. I am 
so fully persuaded that these early showers 
are in answer to prayer, that I earnestly ask 
for such continuance in prayer, by the Ameri- 
can students, as shall bring down a mighty 
flood of blessing upon the students of Japan 
and the far East. L. D. WisHarD. 


Methods of Work in the British Uni- 


verstttes. 
[From our European Correspondent.] 

All who were at Northfield last summer 
and thrice that number who are doubtless plan- 
ning to be there this year, besides hundreds 
more, who have felt themselves strengthened 
by the inspiration of our newly established 
Christian fellowship with students in Euro- 
pean universities, will rejoice to learn that 
these relations will be continued. I have 
just finished a visit to Oxford, Cambridge, 
Edinburgh, Aberdeen, Glasgow and Dublin. 
It was a privilege to extend greetings from 
the American colleges with which I had been 
commissioned, and to invite further represen- 
tation at our Northfield Conference this sum- 
mer. The response was in every case most 
cordial, and the invitation will probably be 
accepted by all the universities named. I am 
glad to express here my indebtedness to the 
students themselves and to many friends in- 
terested in student Christian work in Great 
Britain, for their bountiful hospitality. It 
was a pleasure to find among manydifferences 
of customs and habits, that same spirit of fel- 
lowship which is the charm of our own student 
life. 

An examination of the Christian work done 
in these universities, discloses several inter- 
esting features. I saw much earnest effort 
and encountered many men of sterling Chris- 
tian character. But I can here only notice 
briefly three general characteristics in which 
their student life and Christian work seems 
to differ in its standpoint and method from 
our own. 

(1) Individualism. There is much more 
reserve than is found with us. Men who are 
strangers do not become acquainted so quick- 
ly. This is, perhaps, helped by the lack of 
university feeling and general esprit de corps. 
In Cambridge and Oxford, where this exists 
to a larger extent, the same result is brought 
about by the separation of the men in differ- 
ent colleges and the social distinctions which 
generally determine a man’s friends. The 
result of the facts as related to Christian 
work is, that it is difficult to unite the men 
into one organization for carrying on various 
lines of Christian activity. 

(2) Fellowship. The only regular religious 
conference sustained by the students is that 
held annually between Oxford and Cam- 
bridge. Last fall as the result of acquaint- 
ances made during the tour to America, 
Edinburgh was invited to send delegates and 
did so. But otherwise each university carries 
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on its work independently, and generally 
knows nothing of what is being done by the 
others. 

(3) Mission Work. While the individual- 
istic spirit has hindered the students here from 
paying as much attention to Christian effort 
among their fellow students as is given by us, 
yet they certainly exceed us in their activity 
in general evangelistic work. Every univer- 
sity has bands of men carrying on missions 
and holding open air meetings, while many 
students take up special work for the sum- 
mer vacation. 

But these various points of difference only 
make us rejoice the more that we have come 
into fellowship with the students of Great 
Britain. For we feel that our conferences 
with one another may be made productive of 
great mutual good. 

In our own American work we have found 
that, though the experience and ideas of one 
college cannot be exactly copied by another, 
yet great benefits have been gained by our 
fellowship. In a similar way I believe we 
will discover that converse and discussion 
with students of other countries regarding 
our common work will give to all concerned 
encouragement, inspiration and suggestions, 
for our various lines of Christian effort. 

J. B. Reyno tps. 


The Young Men's Christian A ssoctation 
as a Field of Work for College 
Graduates. 

[For the INTERCOLLEGIAN.] 

It is true that the wide-branching develop- 
ment of this work for young men had an 
insignificant if not an unpromising origin. 
Acorn-like this Association oak of to-day and 
of the future was concealed rather than re- 
vealed in its humble beginnings. But from 
these, passing through a period of probation 
and experiment, struggling against various 
discouragements, languishing at times from 
a misconception of its own true aim, mis- 
managed and hindered by its would-be 
friends, misunderstood and antagonized by 
those who ought to have encouraged it, oft- 
times suffering temporary failures, but reviv- 
ing, even after apparent death and burial, 
because needed, and because of an increas- 
ingly intelligent appreciation of this need, it 
has at length attained a definite aim, a sure 
footing, a world-wide organization, a mul- 
tiform and vigorous development, which 
betoken the energy of a great institution 
still in the period of its youth. With this 
wiser management, and better understanding 


of its work, has come a more generous confi- 
dence and deeper interest on the part of busi- 
ness men. This interest has found practical 
expression in well located, admirably ar- 
ranged, and finely equipped buildings. These 
in turn have accelerated the substantial growth 
in every direction. 

Closely identified with this marvelous de- 
velopment, partly as a cause and partly as an 
effect, are the office and work of those who 
have been called to be its servants and lead- 
ers and to weave, into its life, their own heart, 
brain and muscle. 

What is there in the work of these officers 
of our Associations that renders it attractive 
to, and worthy of, men of superior mental 
training ? 

Take, for example, the duties of the General 
Secretary of a city Association. These re- 
quire his vigilant direction of all departments 
of the work, from the appointment and care 
of the Association rooms or building, up to 
the conduct of the Workers’ Bible Training 
Class. He is the da/ance wheel of the Associa- 
tion’s human machinery—the one to preserve 
a proper harmony and equipoise of the work, 
to see that each part receives due attention, 
according to its relative importance. The 
Secretary is also the driving wheel of the Asso- 
ciation, both to keep the work on the right 
track, and to keep it constantly on the move. 
He is to do this, however, not by performing 
a certain amount of individual routine work, 
but by incorporating his own wisdom and 
energy into the activity of officers and com- 
mittees, whom it is largely his duty to select, 
enlist, instruct, inspire and direct. To im- 
prove to the utmost his official opportunities 
for usefulness, he must have a thorough ac- 
quaintance with the different departments 
together with mental grasp sufficient to under- 
stand them in their mutual relations and to 
develop them harmoniously. He must not 
only possess the art of selecting men for 
widely different positions, but also the art of 
persuading them to serve. He is to meet and 
hold men through their interest in physical 
culture, through their social instincts, or 
through their desire for reading, discussion, 
or instruction, as well as through the deeper 
cravings of their spiritual nature. 

When his field is sufficiently large, he may, 
by wise management, reproduce among the 
members of his Association the enthusiasm 
and salutary influence connected with a col- 
lege gymnasium and college athletics. 
Through his sympathy with the craving of 
young men for a better education, he may 
bring together, in evening educational classes, 
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(as has been done in some of our larger city 
Associations) almost as many men as are 
found in our largest colleges and universities. 
He will highly value, too, his opportunity to 
select proper literature for the reading-room 
and library and to direct young men in a wise 
use of it. Above all, the conduct of the 
directly spiritual work of the Association, 
with its various lines of Bible study and 
training, and the awakening of an enthusiastic 
interest in them, offers an almost limitless field 
for utilizing the choicest mental discipline, 
which the very best of our colleges affords. 

Of the rare opportunities which the posi- 
tion of physical instructor in the Association 
affords college-trained men, the readers of 
the INTERCOLLEGIAN will doubtless hear again. 
Suffice it here to say that, with a knowledge 
of those branches of medical science, which 
bear directly upon body-building, a thorough 
acquaintance with gymnastic and athletic 
exercises, and a practical training for Chris- 
tian work combine to enable the Christian 
physical instructor to come into intimate 
relations with the large body of young men 
that are attracted to our well-equipped Asso- 
ciation gymnasiums. Such an instructor cer- 
tainly holds a position second to none in 
regard to opportunity for utilizing to the 
uttermost the best of training, physical, intel- 
lectual and spiritual. 

A close observer of the Association move- 
ment and one who is also eminent in prafes- 
sional life, recently said : 

“There is opportunity for a great career in 
the secretarial service. A man who can 
manage the work of an Association from the 
beginning to the end of it, who can attend its 
board and committee meetings and perform 
the service pertaining to the office of a secre- 
tary and yet never be known as master and 
manager, never exhibit those qualities of 
mind and heart which drive volunteers from 
him rather than attract them toward him— 
that man is a master-man. To deal with 
young men who come to your rooms for 
advice and counsel and help, you want the 
manliest kind of a young man, manly because 
he exemplifies the life of the young man of 
Nazareth—‘ the first true gentleman that ever 
breathed.’ The man who follows out that 
ideal can lead these Associations still higher 
in public repute, in influence with men and 
in the approval of the Master himself. * * * * 
As gathering souls is grander than gathering 
money or gathering earthly fame, so the 
career of the Association Secretary, well filled 
out, is grander than professional renown or 
the wealth of Croesus.” 
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A college graduate, active and eminent as 
an Association secretary, says : 

“To a life of greatest influence and useful- 
ness three things seem most desirable, and to 
a college man essential: education, experi- 
ence, opportunity. Education without experi- 
ence or experience without education tends 
to make a man one-sided. 

“Asa student aims, at the outset, to enter 
the best available college, so after graduation 
he should seek the best available school of 
of experience. Where is there a better one 
than the secretaryship of the Young Men’s 
Christian Association? There the college 
man will find himself in daily contact with 
the business, social, intellectual and religious 
life of anentirecommunity. No business call- 
ing, and few, if any, of the professions will 
bring one in contact with so many sides of 
life. There are no graduates in the school of 
experience, but our work among young men 
enables a man to cover a course of study of 
wide range in a comparatively short time. 
Having education and experience, the young 
man has a right to seek for opportunity. He 
need not leave the school of experience we 
have recommended to find adequate scope for 
all his faculties and acquirements. As an 
Association general secretary, any young 
man who desires to consecrate his life to the 
service of Jesus Christ will find, in organiza- 
tion, in the study of men, and in winning 
them, in training Christian workers, in in- 
fluencing and guiding Christian benevolence, 
and in ways without number, abundant op- 
portunity to use every educated faculty of his 
mind, and a field large enough to require all 
the wisdom of a constantly growing ex- 
perience.” O. C. Morse. 


Student Volunteers for Foreign Missions 


Oberlin has been visited by Mr. Wilder. 
Thirty-two new volunteers are reported. Be- 
tween three and four hundred dollars were 
raised. 

* * 
* 


The colleges of North Carolina are plan- 
ning for an active campaign in that state in 
the coming months. There are fifteen volun- 
teers in three colleges in the state. Before 
the year closes they expect to have fifty. 

** 
* 

The Northfield letter to missionary volun- 
teers is out, and a copy will be mailed to 
every volunteer. Extra copies can be had at 
three cents apiece. 
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Mr. W. H. Hannum, Corresponding Secre- 
tary of the Volunteer Movement, has issued 
a circular in order to collect statistics of and 
about Volunteers. It speaks briefly of the 
rapid growth of the movement, and the con- 
sequent necessity of keeping a reliable record. 
The good of the cause demands that every 
volunieer should give immediate and careful 
attention to these blanks. 


* * 
* 


Mr. R. P. Wilder will spend April and May 
in the West, visiting lowa, Nebraska, Kansas, 
Missouri and Illinois. He has recently been 
through the South and East. At Louisville, 
Ky., thirteen men gave themselves to foreign 
missions. At Mayville, Tenn., six men and 
six women signed the volunteer paper. Ata 
college conference in East Tennessee five 
volunteered for foreign missions. At Chapel 
Hill, N. C., five volunteers and $187.00 were 
secured. The university will send a teacher 
to Japan. At Hampden-Sidney, Va., he left 
sixteen volunteers, some of whom were not 
new. At the New England College Confer- 
ence fourteen were led to give themselves 
to the foreign work. At Amherst, $250.00 
was raised among a small number of men. 
Doubtless the amount will be increased to 


$700.00. 
* * 
* 


At Northfield, last summer, the represen- 
tatives of the Student Volunteer Movement 
for Foreign Missions, appointed a committee 
to devise a plan for conserving and develop- 
ing this important movement. The plan 
which this committee has matured, recognizes 
the fact that the Student Volunteer Movement 
is confined almost entirely to persons in the 
College Young Men’s Christian Associations, 
the College Young Woman's Christian Asso- 
ciations and the Inter-Seminary Missionary 
Alliance. It is also based upon the wise prin- 
ciple that these three organizations afford 
ample scope for the movement, and that no 
new missionary organization is necessary. It 
provides, therefore, for an executive commit- 
tee of three,—one from each of the above 
student organizations,—which shall unify the 
movement and facilitate its growth. The 
plan having met with the approval of these 
three organizations, the first named has ap- 
pointed Mr. J. R. Mott, and the second has 
appointed its national secretary, Miss Nettie 
Dunn, to be members of the committee. The 
third member will soon be named by the Ex- 
ecutive Committee of the Inter-Seminary 
Alliance. 


Ghe Bible Clase. 





Topical Studies.* 
(CONCLUDED.) 


Lesson XVJ. 
I. Bible Topic. 
How to become a Christian (continued), 
What does the Holy Spirit do? 
Concerning sin. 
Concerning Christ. 
In conversion. 
After conversion. 


Lesson XVII. 
I. Bible Topic. 
How to become a Christian (continued). 
What does the Bible do? 
Concerning sin. 
Concerning Christ. 
In conversion. 
After conversion. 


Lesson XVIT/. 

I. Bible Topic. 

How to become a Christian (continued). 

What may the Christian do? 

After what has been done by God the Father and 
by Christ, and in view of what is done by the 
Holy Spirit and by the Bible, what is left for 
the Christian to do? 


Lesson XIX. 
Part I. Bible Topic. 
C. How to become a Christian (continued). 
5.(b) How is it possible for one man to win another 
to an intelligent faith in Christ? 


Lesson XX. 
Part I. Bible Topic. 
C. How to become a Christian (continued). 
5.(c) What definite things is a Christlan expected to 
do to help another man to become a Chris- 
tian? 


Lesson XXII, + 
Part I. Bible Topic. 
C. How to become a Christian (continued). 
6. “What must I do to be saved?” 


Lesson XX1T, 
Review of preceding eight lessons. 
1. Outline of Bible topics and cases treated. 
2. Bible drill on key passages of topics and cases, 


Lesson XXITI. 


Review outline of entire course of Bible topics with 
review drill on key passages. 


Lesson XXIV. 
Review outline of all cases treated with review drill 
on key passages of suggested treatments. 


* These outlines are for the class. A special pamphlet 
is prepared for leaders of classes and can be obtained 
by writing to the International Committee, Y. M. C. A., 
40 E. 23d Street, New York City. 





Inductive Bible Studies on the Books 
of Samuel. 


Prepared for the InrercoLLeGian by William R. Harper. 
[Copyrighted, 1889.] 





Announcement. 


1. The “study,” herewith published, is the first of a 
series of ¢wenty-four “studies” prepared for college stu- 
dents and to be published in the INTERCOLLEGIAN, be- 
ginning October Ist, 1889. 

2. Of the twenty-four studies, eight will be given to 
I Samuel, eight to II Samuel, and eight to topics and 
questions relating to both books. 

3. It is the purpose of the plan pursued to enable the 
student to obtain a comprehensive knowledge of (1) the 
two books ; (2) this period of history as a whole ; (3) the 
more important topics which connect themselves with 
these books and their history. 

4. The work is arranged (1) in view of the compara- 
tively small amount of time which the college student 
has for such work, and (2) with the understanding that 
the study is to be carried on in classes or groups. 

5. One will not be able to gain from the first “ study” 
much idea of the “ studies” which follow ; because each 
“study” does a different kind of work, and therefore 
adopts a different plan. The schedule given at the end 
of this “study” will, however, indicate generally how 
the work will proceed. 

6. Two things will be needed for the accomplishment 
of satisfactory results: (1) a note-book, for jotting down 
the material as it is gathered, and for subsequent classi- 
fication of that material ; (2) the two volumes on Samuel 
by Kirkpatrick, in the Cambridge Bible for Schools and 
Colleges (Macmillan & Co., N. Y.), about,go cents each. 





Stupy I. First SAMUEL I-11. 


1. Preliminary Remarks. 


1. You will, of course, understand that only work of 
a general character is expected. 

2. In your reading use, by all means, the “ Revised 
Version.” 

3. It is a mistake to give so much attention, as is 
done in our day, to the study of verses, to the neglect 
of chapters and books. Shall we not in these “ studies” 
avoid this mistake? The fifteen chapters of this “ study” 
can be read, with a fair degree of thoroughness, at one 
sitting of an hour. Try it. The habit of reading several 
chapters, or even an entire book, is one which should 
be cultivated. It will grow easier by practice. 


2. Directions for individual work. 

1. With note-book and pencil in hand read chapter 
I: I-2: 11; in connection with this reading do three 
things :— 

1) Jot down in your note-book as you go along the 
main points of the story, viz: (1) Samuel's parents ; (2) 
Hannah's prayer and the answer ; (3) Samuel's dedication ; 
(4) The thanksgiving hymn of Hannah. 

2) Find a topic which will cover the thought of this 
section—a topic which will at once suggest to your 
mind the details, one about which you can group the 
whole narrative ; e. g., Samuel's birth and dedication. 

3) With now the main topic, Samuel's birth and dedica- 
tion and the main points under the topic (see above), seize 
upon the religious lesson which, in the mind of the 
writer, the narration of these events was intended to 
teach ; this is found in the hymn; e. g., 

(1) ak the source of deliverance ; 
(2) Jehovah, incomparable in holiness, power and 
faithfulness. 
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(3) The proud are brought down, the humble lifted 
up,—Jehovah does it. 

(4) Those who love him, he guides and guards. 

(5) Those who hate him shall perish. 


2. Take up next ch, 2: 12-4: 1a and treat in like 
manner: 

1) Jot down in your note-book the main points of the 
story, viz: (1) Zhe degraded priesthood ; (2) Samuel at the 
tabernacle ; (3) Message of the man of God ; (4) Samuel’s 
call and message to Eli ; (§) Samuel established as priest. 

2) Decide upon a topic which shall include all this 
material, e. g., Samuel at Shiloh, and endeavor to con- 
nect the main points with the topic. 

3) Try to discover some of the important practical 
teachings intended to be conveyed by the narrative, e. g., 
(cf. Kirkpatrick, Samuel). 

(1) The contrast throughout between Samuel and the 
sons of Eli. 

(2) The steady growth of Samuel. 

(3) The character of Eli, not submissive merely, but 
weak. 

(4) The degradation and decay of religion in the eyes 
of the people. 


3. In a similar way study 

1) Chaps. 4: 14-7: 1, which treat of that sad period 
when judgment is being visited on the nation and on 
Eli; here the practical lessons are exceedingly clear, 
e. g., punishment for sin; Jehovah’s defense of the ark. 

2) Chap. 7: 2-17, which describes the great work of 
Samuel as Judge; his reformation and the rout of the 
Philistines. 


4. Now read through chapters 8-11 (it is as interesting 
as any novel), observing the order prescribed above. 

1) Jot down the subject of each chapter, viz: 

(1) Ch. & How the people came to desire a King; 
the circumstances connected with the request. 

(2) Ch. 9. How Samuel comes to choose Saul; the 
circumstances of the private anointing. 

(3) Chk. zo. How Saul is chosen by the people; the 
circumstances attending his installation. 

(4) Ch. zz. How Saul shows his fitness to be King; 
the circumstances of his confirmation. 

2) Obtain a general head for these four chapters, e. g., 
The selection and appointment of the First King, and con- 
nect with the subject the details of the four chapters. 

3) Write down what seem to you to be the two or 
three great moral lessons taught by this narrative. 


3. Directions for class-work. 


1. Secure a leader, the best that can be found. 

2. Let each of the four sections indicated above (viz : chaps. 1: 
1-2: I; 2. 12-4: 1@; 4: 16-7: 17; 8-11; be assigned beforehand 
to an individual who, having given it special study, will be ready 
° furnish the class its substance in the best and briefest possible 
orm. 

3. Let each member of the class, however, follow out to the 
best of his ability the directions oo above for individual work. 

4. Supposing, now, the class to have done this preparatory work, 
the following suggestions are made as to the kind 
work to be done during the hour of class-study : 

1) The leader will call for the reports of those to whom special 
sections have been assigned ; in the case of each report, 

(a) If possible, have the substance placed on a blackboard. 

(b) As each of the different kinds of work, viz : the main points 
the general heading, the practical lessons, is reported let oppor- 
tunity be given for criticism and discussion on the part of other 
members of the class. 

(c) Let each member correct or amend the material of his note- 
book in accordance with the suggestions which he receives in the 
progress of the work. 

2) The hearing of s 
than half an hour. 


and order of 


ecial reports should not be allowed more 
This having been finished, let the leader en- 


deavor to drill into the class the more important part of the ground 

covered ; in this work many plans will suggest themselves, e. g.: 

By Ww or ~ tne gee nae ae call upon individu- 
is to state the subject of the particular chapters, of which h 
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(b) Name a subject or event and ask for the chapter which con- 
tains it. in 

(c) Read a single verse or section and call for the connection in 
which it is found 

(d) Ask for a rapid survey of the eleven chapters. : 

(e) Call for the most interesting event; the most significant verse 
in the ground covered. 

(f) Do anything and everything which will serve to impress 
special parts, or the whole upon the minds of the men ; for the sole 
purpose is to lodge the material in the mind that it may, in time, be 
ready for use upon every fitting occasion, _ 

Remark. A \arge amount of this kind of work can be done in 
twenty minutes, if the leader is himself ready with the material, 

) Devote the last ten minutes to a consideration of the practical 
points suggested by the material. Here there will naturally be 
much variety of material. If the class is not too large let each in 
turn present what seems to him to be the most ae pee lesson. 
If this is impracticable, let the leader select individual members to 
make such statements. In this work, however, 

(a) Be careful to avoid commonplace statements, stereotyped 
expressions, and merely superficial remarks 

(b) Take as the basis nct a single detached verse, but a complete 
story; not some particular detail of the history, but the history 
itself in its entirety. 

(c) Try to ascertain the connection of events, the philosophy of 
the history, the great plan in accordance with which the material 
has been collected. 


4. Concluding Remarks. 


1. It may be repeated that in this preliminary study of the Book 
only work of the most general character is called for. 

- An effort has been made in the course of this “study” to 
furnish as large a part of the material as possible and thus to save 
the time of the student. ; 

,. But every student knows that it is just in so far as he does his 
own work that he derives profit therefrom. Shall this study not 
therefore be undertaken with the determination to do as much 
independent work as possible ? 


Schedule of future studies. 


Study II. A similar study of I Samuel 12-20. 
Study III. A similar study of I Samuel 21-31. 
Study IV. A classification of the material of | Samuel, includ- 


ing analysis, indexing, etc. 

The study of special topics in I Samuel; the chro- 
nology of the book; the life and work of Sam- 
uel; the prophetic order; Saul’s life and char- 
acter; David's life at court; David's life as an 
outlaw ; Psalms written when he was ficeing 
from Saul; the witch of Endor; etc., etc. 


Study V-VIII. 


About Books. 


There are some recent books of great 
value to the Christian men in our colleges, 
which we take pleasure in noticing. A. D. F. 
Randolph & Co. are issuing a series entitled, 
Men of the Bible, written by competent Eng- 
lish scholars, on the lives and times of dis- 
tinguished Biblical characters. The volumes 
on Isaiah and Jeremiah are of especial merit, 
and are really indispensable to one who can- 
not go to original sources and yet desires a 
vivid grasp of the prophets, their times and 
their teachings. The Life of Christ in the 
series, by Vallings, emphasizes His moral 
and spiritual history rather than His environ- 
ment. It is well worth study. Each volume 
costs one dollar. 

Many of our readers have seen odd volumes 
of the Stories of the Nations, published by 
G. P. Putnam’s Sons ($1.50). We would like 
to call attention to the connected volumes on 
Chaldea, Assyria and Media, all written by 
Madame Ragozin, and wonderfully interest- 
ing and fresh. They are valuable for Bible 


students because of the flood of light they 


throw on all periods of Israel's life. When 
we understand the history of these nations 
we understand Old Testament politics and 
prophecy, and many things which before 
were anomalous or meaningless, become sig- 
nificant. A scholar can find defects in the 
minor details of these histories. He would 
hardly accept them as works of reference, 
and yet for the Bible student they are the 
very best histories to read, because written 
from the standpoint of making clear the re- 
ligious value of the cuneiform records. This 
was greatly exaggerated some years ago; it 
is not clearly defined to-day. Such works as 
these help us to possess the latest results of 
competent students of the subject. They show, 
however, that a far more impressive authen- 
tication and indorsement of what the Old 
Testament claims for itself than is to be found 
in minute coincidences is derivable from the 
casual testimony of cotemporaneous history. 
Israel could not have been other than Jeho- 
vah’s peculiar people. 


Correspondence. 


[We will print from time to time, as they are sent in 
to us, questions like the following, of practical interest 
to college Association men. They will be submitted to 
persons fully competent to answer wisely and the replies 
printed. We will also welcome postal-card replies from 
students. The answers to some of these questions will 
be printed in the October INTERCOLLEGIAN.—Ep. } 

1. What is the proper proportion of delega- 
tion work to the regular work of a Y. M. C. 
Association ? 


2. Is it advisable to enter largely into dele- 
gation work between colleges? 

3. How shall the front seats be filled in a 
prayer-meeting room with an entrance at the 
rear? 

4. Is it advisable to maintain a missionary 
organization apart from the regular associa- 
tion? 

5. Should presidents be chosen once a term 
or once a year? 

6. Are frequent evangelistic services desira- 
ble? What is a practical plan to pursue? 

7. How can a man who may be termed 
“moral,” although he manifests no desire to 
be active in religious matters, be made a 
“worker ?” 

8. Is membership in a fraternity beneficial 
or otherwise from a Christian standpoint ? 

g. What singing book is on the whole the 
best for use in a College Association ? 
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News from the Field. 
Abroad. 


Mr. J. B. Reynolds received a royal welcome in the 
English Universities. On the second day after his arrival 
in London, he attended a meeting of the General Commit- 
tee of the Oxford Students’ Christian Union, and gave the 
greetings intrusted to him by the New England college 
men. Thence he went to Oxford, soon after to Edin- 
burgh, where he remained for a week, welcomed every- 
where asa friend and guest, thence to Aberdeen, and 
finally to Glasgow where he was the guest of Prof. 
Drummond. 

He writes enthusiastically of many features of the 
Christian life in English Universities. The tone of 
spiritual life is deep and thoughtful, the professors share 
it more with their students. The mission work among 
poorer classes is very effective. It is more evident than 
ever that the commingling of English students with 
ourselves at Northfield, will be of great good to both 
parties. Mr, Reynolds hopes for a strong delegation 
this year. 

He writes also that he would be glad to correspond 
with any college men in America who propose entering 
any of the European universities and desire to be 
brought into connection with religious life and work 
there. A letter will always reach him addressed in care 
of Hottinguer & Co., 38 rue de Provence, Paris. 

Viscount Mishima and Rev. Mr. Ise, of Tokyo, rep- 
resented the Associations of Japan at the International 
Convention in Philadelphia. They will also attend the 
Summer School in Northfield. 


A letter was lately received by the editor from S. 
Chinnappah Arnold, the Corresponding Secretary of 
the Jaffna College, Ceylon, Association. After de- 
scribing in detail a great revival in the country and in 
the college he adds in regard to the work done by the 


students: “ The work at Erluvativu [a little island off 


the coast of Ceylon which has been developed solely by 
the Association] at present is satisfactory. The island 
bids fair to become civilized. The people are improving 
in their manners and customs, and the progress though 
slow is sure. Many of them begin to rightly appreciate 
the value of education. One boy is now studying in the 
Tellippallai Training Institution, supported by our 
Young Men’s Christian Association.” 

The University of Berlin has 5790 matriculated stu- 
dents and 1895 who hear lectures. According to last 
reports 171 are Americans, There are 840 theological 
students. What a field Germany affords for some form 
of aggressive collegiate Christianity ! 


Canada. 


The University of New Brunswick Association, 
organized some three years ago, has had a steady 
growth, both in numbers and in influence. By the 
aid of President Harrison of the University, nearly 
$1,000 was raised, not long, ago, for the complete 
furnishing of a room for the Association. Quite a 
handsome sum was left over from this amount and 
serves as a nucleus for a library fund. 

Stimulated by the visit of the Yale men, the Toronto 
University Association sent out in February two 
deputations ‘of two men each to Guelph Agricultural 
College and the Baptist College at Woodstock. Asa 
result of the former, which was sent on February 2d, 
the Guelph men on March oth organized an Association 
assisted by Mr. Cole, the Provincial Secretary, and Mr, 
Fraser of the University. They begin with an active 


membership of 31, and an associate of 48; this out of a 
total attendance of 85 students. The Woodstock depu- 
tation on March roth, also did good work, its confer- 
ences being mainly on missions, although the College 
Y. M. C. A. work was fully discussed. They are now 
maintaining an efficient Christian work, with a great 
interest in missions, but have no intercollegiate con- 
nection. A University College man visited the Medical 
Students’ Association this term and told them the story 
of the deputation’s visit to Guelph, (besides Christians 
being stirred up, conversions resulted from the visit to 
Guelph), and read a letter from Toronto’s Missionary in 
Korea. The Medicals afterwards decided to send a 
deputation to a medical school in London, Ont., and, in 
co-operation with the Academics to look after the 
Veterinary and Pharmacy and Dental students there. It 
has also been proposed to send out a medical missionary 
to join Gale in Korea. The reflex influence of all this 
has done much for the University Association. “Fellows 
are beginning to regard it as illogical that we should have 
a foreign missionary of our own and have conversions 
reported by our deputies and not be doing more for our 
classmates.” 


The Queen’s College, Toronto, Association had an 
average attendance at its Friday afternoon meetings of 
from 75 or 100 men, this past session. The meetings 
have been unusually bright. It issued alarge and hand- 
some calendar for the academic half year, academic days 
being noted, regular meetings, topics and leaders, with 
other valued announcements, This was very much 
liked by the students and was given conspicuous places 
in their rooms. 


Che West. 
The Association at Napa College, Cal., is but two 


years old, but has “come to stay.” It has already been 
largely influential in bringing about a great change in 
the moral tone of the college. 

A letter written in April from the University of Cali- 
fornia says: ‘“ Our college Association work is healthy, 
and steadily growing into prominence with the student 
body, even though we have to contend with many pecu- 
liar obstacles. We have been given $25,000 for an 
Association building, provided we add to it within 
three months a similar amount. We have completed 
our articles of incorporation, and the outlook for the 
other $25,000 is promising.” 

A Summer School for Bible Study for Secretaries and 
Association men is to be held at Hastings for one week 
in July. A number of college students will probably 
attend this gathering, who cannot possibly reach North- 
field. 

State Secretary Nash writes :—“* We have had a won- 
derful work in the Nebraska State Normal since the 
State Convention. The students there seem determined 
to lead every unconverted person in the school to Christ 
during the year and the prospects for accomplishing 
this are good. Hastings College has also enjoyed a 
wonderful spiritual blessing.” 

At the University of Nebraska the Association has 
to contend with the after-effect of the spirit of infidelity 
which used to pervade the University. It has neither 
building nor room of its own; but nevertheless main- 
tains a vigorous existence. 

The Association at Coe College, Iowa, is soon to 
adopt the constitution, prepared by the International 
Committee, thus coming into line with the other college 
associations. 

At the University of lowa, every effort is being put 
forth, just now, to secure a building. The evident need 
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of it, the purpose to have it, the ability of the students, 
alumni, and friends to give it, all combined with West- 
ern grit, makes its erection in the near future a certainty. 

Good word comes from Simpson College, Iowa. 
Rapidly increasing numbers and greater activity along 
all lines of the work are the outgrowth of the energetic 
efforts of a few members. A gymnasium is now an 
established fact. 

Asa result of personal work done at Highland Uni- 
versity, Kansas, there are now but two unconverted 
men in college. 


The Secretary at Kansas University, Lawrence, 
writes somewhat despondingly of the past year. The 
Association has attempted litthe more than a weekly 
prayer-meeting, which does not draw more than an 
average of twenty, the most of whom are professing 
Christians. 

At Wm. Jewell College, Mo., a Bible class has been 
recently organized, adopting the plan which appeared 
in the January INTERCOLLEGIAN. The prayer meetings 
are live ones, and the work being done is earnest and 
of real worth. 

At Lewis College, Glasgow, Mo., the Association 
adopted the Bible Studies published in the INTERCOL- 
LEGIAN and pursued them with much success. The 
membership is on the increase. The Corresponding 
Secretary writes: “I have undertaken to open cor- 
respondence with some of my brother secretaries. Have 
received a reply from one, and if all replies are as help- 
ful as his the correspondence will be a power.” 


Mr. Wilder's visit at Carleton College, Minn., 
aroused in the students a new interest in foreign mis- 
sions. $330.00 a year was pledged toward the support 
of a foreign missionary who is a graduate of the college. 


Che Middle States. 


At Beloit College, Wisconsin, the Day of Prayer 
was a fitting preparation for the revival which followed. 
The special meetings were conducted by Mr. Rowland 
of Grand Rapids, Michigan. About thirty accepted 
Christ and many Christians reconsecrated their lives to 
Him. Eight training classes are carried on under the 
auspices of the Association. 

“ Aggressive work” is the motto of the Ripon Col- 
lege Association, Wisconsin. It has been especially 
active in reaching surrounding communities. Different 
members have visited several near associations where 
new interest and enthusiasm has been aroused, several 
have been brought to Christ and $25.00 has been raised 
for the State work. 

At the University of Wisconsin the Association is 
maintaining its reputation for being active in all good 
works. The Missionary Meetings have been very inter- 
esting. On one occasion they were addressed by Rev. 
Mr. Filian of Marsovan, Turkey. Mr. Hicks; the Assist- 
ant State Secretary for Wisconsin, is an alumnus of the 
University. The Association has secured a building 
lot, and alieady $5500 is subscribed for the building. 
There have been several conversions during the winter. 

The annual address before the Lake Forest College 
and Academy Association was delivered June 23d by 
Rev. W. C. Hall, of Chicago. Mr. Wilder visited them 
May 29-31, holding five meetings. About $450 was 
raised for the support of a graduate missionary not yet 
appointed. Five men volunteered. 

Successful work is being done at Westfield College, 
Ill., as a result of efficient committees. A large per cent. 
of the college men are Christians. 


A new feature in the work at the Illinois College is 
the study of Bible characters in one of the weekly 
meetings. It is proving a success. More students are 
attending the meetings and they are gaining a better 
knowledge of Bible biography. 


At Hedding College, Ill., the Association made a 
special feature during the winter term of a successful 
and valuable lecture course. A daily prayer meeting is 
maintained throughout the college year, and is found to 
bea source of much daily-needed strength. The students 
are planning for a conference at the college in the mid- 
dle of May. 


Two representatives of the DePauw College Asso- 
ciation visited that of Wabash College on Saturday 
and Sunday, February 2d and 3d. Three meetings 
were held. Saturday evening there was an informal 
reception and conference meeting at which was dis- 
cussed the organization, methods of work, and general 
condition of both associations with an interchange of 
suggestions concerning improvements which might be 
made. Sunday morning there was a prayer and conse- 
cration service for members. Sunday afternoon a 
general gospel meeting was held in the College Chapel, 
both of the Sunday meetings being led by the visiting 
delegates. The resudts of this first deputation work are 
as follows :—1st, a closer fellowship established between 
the associations ; 2d, a new spiritual impulse imparted 
to each, and a new effort on the part of both associations 
to organize and work more directly for the sa’ vation of 
men. The more direct results to the Wabash Associa- 
tion were the systematizing of their work and the 
establishing of a noon prayer meeting. 


Since the return of the delegates from the state con- 
vention, the Association at Denison University, O., has 
taken steps towards securing a room for its exclusive 
use. Literary societies and fraternities have each their 
halls, and the Y. M. C. A. does not feel it consistent 
with its greatest effectiveness to be crowded into a reci- 
tation room. 


Never in the history of Hiram College, O., was the 
religious outlook brighter. Especial attention has been 
given this year to Bible study. In this connection the 
Association has had three valuable courses of lectures, 
on “ Beginnings” from the bock of Genesis, “ Bible 
Analysis,” and “ BibleGeography.” These have awak- 
ened a new interest in Bible study among the students. 
During a series of special meetings, some fortv-five ac- 
cepted Christ, a missionary society has been ciyanized 
with 100 members, and the hope is soon to support a 
missionary in the foreign field. The Association has a 
large and pleasantly furnished room. 


On May 4-6, 1889, Mr. Wilder visited Western Col- 
lege, Toledo, On Saturday evening he made sugges- 
tions concerning Association and mission-band work. 
Sunday afternoon he addressed the students and met 
the volunteers in conference. On Sunday evening a 
movement was started to send a student to the foreign 
field. Sixty-five persons pledged $264. There are fif- 
teen volunteers. The Association is working by a 
strong committee to secure the full amount needed for 
the missionary. 

The Association at Findlay College, O., is doing its 
strongest work along evangelistic lines. More than 
twenty delegates were sent to the state convention. 

At Wooster University, O., more than $700 has been 
raised for the support of a “ Wooster University Mis- 
sionary.” A Volunteer Band are earnest and busy. 
Twelve of them, in groups of three, are doing delegation 
work. The Band holds a thirty minute meeting each 
week, which creates and maintains an interest and en- 
thusiasm in missions which never existed before. 
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Soon after the beginning of the spring semester, the 
Christian Association of the University of Michigan 
began a series of special meetings, and carried them on 
continuously for three weeks. There was a hearty inter- 
est among the active members of the Association, many 
of whom testified that they had been greatly helped and 
quickened. The attendance was good and included a 
fair number of unconverted students. There were four 
professed conversions in the time. Mr. Wilder’s visit 
to this Association proved very helpful. More than four 
hundred dollars was pledged immediately toward the 
support of a representative in the foreign field, and the 
canvass is being pushed. Mr. J. S. Grant of the senior 
class in the Medical department has been elected as the 
missionary representative. He will spend the summer 
in New York, studying special diseases, and will sail in 
the early fall, probably under the Baptist Board, for his 
field of labor, yet to be determined. 

The beginning of more definite efforts toward the con- 
version of non-Christian students and the missionary 
movement are the distinctive features of Mr. C, E. God- 
dard’s presidency of the Association. The Association 
has also had a good year in other respects. The mem- 
bership is over 420, Last year it was 364, the year before 
329. At the recent election of officers for the coming 
year Mr. W. E. Goddard was elected to the presidency. 
This Mr. Goddard is preparing for work with Bishop 
Taylor in Africa. He was last year a “Corresponding 
Member” of the Rockford District Y. M. C. A. com- 
mittee in Illinois. 


Special meetings are held in the city by the Association 
men of Purdue University, Indiana. The Association 
is in good working order, with nearly all the members 
active members. 


Indiana University has made a new start, and has 
passed from a rather critical condition into a living, 
working organization. Personal work and attention to 
the social element are developing new interest among 
the students in the University. 


Che Sonth. 


In the near future the INTERCOLLEGIAN hopes to have 
the pleasure of inserting on its first page a cut of the 
$15,000 building toward which the University of North 
Carolina is putting forth such earnest and determined 
efforts, backed by the interest and help of their friends 
in the community. 


The Association at Oak Ridge Institute, N. C., has 
started a building fund and is looking forward eagerly 
to having a home of its own. Two Bible classes are in 
operation. 

At the Wofford Fitting School, S. C., the Associa- 
tion numbers more than one-half of the entire enroll- 
ment, and the work is in a very healthful state. 


The Association at the Agricultural College, Miss., 
is the center of the college’s religious interest. There 
has been a special movement against the profanity which 
was very prevalent early in the year. A membership of 
about eighty makes the Association sadly feel the need 
of a room which they propose to secure within a year. 

The leading student in the U. S. Naval Academy is 
also President of the Association. 

The Johns Hopkins University Association pro 
poses to do its work on a scale proportionate to that of 
the other activities of the University. A valuable series 
of lectures on the Great Books of Christian Literature 
and their Authors was given before the Association this 
past year. It is proposed to publish these for general 
circulation. We will notice it further on its appearance. 


_ The college Association work has been firmly estab- 
lished among the Colleges of Georgia for the first time. 
They start off with three Associations and mean to have 
eight or more within a year. The State Committee has 
placed a strong college committee over the work. 

The Wake Forest Association has had a remark- 
able growth. Although formed but a few months ago 
it now includes over 150 of the 220 students of the 
college. 

During a recent visit of Secretary H. O. Williams to 
Washington and Lee University, Va., the Associa- 
tion members were greatly quickened and strengthened 
and several took their first stand for Christ. Two Sun- 
day schools are being vigorously carried on, and much 
interest is manifested by those who attend. An effort 
will be made to send a representative to Northfield this 
summer. 

As a result of special meetings recently at Randolph- 
Macon College, Va., twelve men promised allegiance 
to Christ. The missionary band of the Association has 
decided to support a native ministerial student in the 
foreign field. His reports are to be sent to the band 
every month, and will keep up their interest. 

The Association at Webb’s School, Tenn., is taking 
a new interest in missionary work. Its committee on 
missions is well posted, so that the monthly meeting is 
made most interesting. Three members of the Senior 
class have pledged themselves to go to foreign fields. 
Many others are thinking seriously on the subject. The 
Association maintains a vigorous boys’ peach. 

From the South Western Presbyterian University, 
Tenn., comes word of another building fund which is 
slowly but steadily growing. Here, too, there is much 
missionary interest, and several of the students expect 
to do work in foreign fields. 

At Greenville and Tusculum College, Tenn., the 
Association members have been the moving power in 
special meetings held inthe church. After consecrating 
themselves anew to the winning of souls for Christ, they 
prayed and worked, and as one of the results of their 
efforts thirty persons were converted. 


Che East. 


At Allegheny College, Pa., the regular Saturday 
morning class work is suspended for half an hour, and 
each college class holds a prayer meeting which has 
proved of great practical value. 

There are now under the auspices of the Association 
at Washington and Jefferson College, Pa., five mis- 
sion Sunday schools, It is said that there is a falling 
off in the number of college graduates who enter the 
ministry, but this does not seem to be true of Washing- 
ton and Jefferson, for in the Senior class of the Western 
Theological Seminary alone there are ten men graduates 
of ’86. 

The Young Men’s Christian Association at Hamilton 
College, Clinton, N. Y., dedicated on May 2d their 
elegant Association building called Silliman Hall, after 
H. B. Silliman, of Cohoes, the donor. It is a testimony 
of his appreciation of the practical efficiency of the 
Christian work of the college men. We shall have a 
cut of this building in an early issue of next year. 

The plan which has been adopted at the University 
of Rochester, N, Y., of holding the meetings, formerly 
on Friday evening, Saturday morning, seems to bea 
good one. Some men have been brought into the meet- 
ings whom it would have been difficult to reach at 
another time, 

Prof. Gilmore of Rochester writes ina private letter :— 
“ The weekly meetings in our college Association have 
tripled in attendance, and the outlook is more encourag- 
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ing than for many years past.” A missioninary band 
has been organized in the Association. It holds a 
monthly meeting which is largely attended and very 
interesting. 

Cornell University Association is the first college 
in New York State to employ a General Secretary. 
With such an officer and a $40,000 building Cornell 
ought to do grand work. The formal dedication of the 
beautiful building erected for the use of the Young 
Men’s Christian Association took place on June 16th. 
We published a cut of this building in our issue of 
September last. Cornell is taking a leading position 
among college Associations in membership, effective- 
ness and “snap.” It has tested and thoroughly approves 
detailed organization. 

As a result of a visit from Mr. Wilder to Madison 
University, N. Y., thirty-eight have signified their 
intention of going to foreign fields; and all are taking 
a new interest in missions. Madison’s representative, 
Mr. W. H. Cossum, expects to sail for China, June, 1890. 

There is a strong religious feeling among many of the 
cadets at West Point, and the prayer meetings are well 
attended. West Point discipline and academic require- 
ments make much of the work done by other colleges 
impossible there ; but there are earnest Christian young 
men who meet together for prayer. 

Blair Hall Association, N. J., has a larger member- 
ship than ever before, and recently a number of associ- 
ate members have become active members. 

Word comes from Rutgers College of earnest work 
being done along all lines. Several Bible classes are 
in operation. Deputation work is pushed vigorously. 
Plans are being perfected by which information about 
the college association work and the Student Volunteer 
movement will be more generally disseminated among 
the churches of the state. Deputations to the churches 
of the city is rousing interést in the hearts of the citizens 
in the Christian work of the college. 

Pennington Seminary, N. }. began the school year 
with a revival in which some thirty students were con- 
verted. There are now inquirers in the meetings every 
week, 

For some time past prayer meetings have been held 
every evening by the students of Vermont Academy. 
Already some have thus been brought to Christ. 

The Amherst students have conducted a vigorous 
and successful deputation work this year in the out- 
lying country. Mr. Sayford made a stirring report June 
roth of his work for the year. It was decided to try 
and send him for another year as a college evangelist. 
On Sunday, gth, a missionary meeting was held at 
which a large sum was raised to send a representative 
to the foreign field. 

A wonderful impression was made upon the students 
of Mt. Hermon, Mass., by Mr. Sayford. From fifteen to 
twenty go out every Sunday to do S. S. work in neglected 
districts, and to preach. Three of the students are en- 
gaged to occupy pulpits throughout the year. Two old 
students, Messrs. Hyde and Stevenson, are now making 
a successful evangelistic tour through England and 
Ireland. 

One of the most fruitful branches of the work in 
Williams College is that in the outlying districts of 
the town. Prayer meetings and Sunday Schools to the 
number of a dozen are conducted each week. A depu- 
tation from Yale was listened to with great interest 
recently. A talk on “The Call to the Ministry” by a 
young alumnus, and a stirring address by Mr. Puddefoot 
were of great help to the Association. 

The workers of Friends’ School, Providence, are 
greatly encouraged by the increasing interest among 
the students. During the year a great deal of personal 


work has been done, and within a few weeks many have 
made a public confession of Christ, and still the work 
is going on. Twelve new members have been added to 
the Association and a Bible training class organized. 
The Northfield Convention is beginning to claim atten- 
tion and it is hoped that a large delegation will attend. 

The Harvard University Association is about to 
put a number of men in one of the missions at the 
North End of Boston to be trained preparatory to 
Starting a mission of its own with the beginning of 
another year. 

It has sent out quite a number of delegations this year, 
which have made a specialty of “team work” in their 
meetings, each man speaking upon a particular phase 
of the specific topic of the evening and thus helping to 
make a strong and rounded impression. More will be 
said about this in an article next year. 

The students of Yale University enjoyed a very 
pleasant deputation visit from the Williams College 
Association on the first Sunday in May. Much empha- 
sis was laid on the value of intervisitation in promotion 
of good will between the colleges. Some of the methods 
found successful at Williams were also set forth in an 
interesting and practical way. The class of ’92 at Yale 
has done some fine work this year. They raised $600 to 
establish a Club for the boys of the Sixth and Seventh 
wards of New Haven, and have since carried on a suc- 
cessful work among them. Mr. A. A. Stagg has con- 
sented to remain with the Association for another year 
as its General Secretary. He has rendered valuable 
service during the past year, not only to the Yale Asso- 
ciation, but to the International Committee and to many 
local Associations. He is in great demand asa speaker. 
There may be better orators, but Mr. Stagg can draw 
more men to hear him than any three other college 
speakers put together. 

The Wesleyan University Association is working 
along all lines. A Deputation of five, recently held 
public services in one of the churches in Elizabeth, N. J. 
The Association will send at least one delegate to the 
National Convention in May. 

Phillips Academy, Andover, has tried with much 
success the plan of holding small prayer meetings in 
private rooms in addition to the regular public meetings, 
for the sake of encouraging those unaccustomed to 
speak, and of reaching more directly non-christian men. 
These meetings were very helpful and encouraging to 
all. Much emphasis was laid upon delegation work in 
the report from the conference at Worcester, since 
which time a service has been maintained in a school- 
house some two miles from Andover. A very pleasant 
and profitable deputation visit was made to Phillips 
Exeter early in April. 

The N. E. Coliege Conference, at Worcester, proved 
to be a blessing to the students of the Academy. Dur- 
ing the conference a number of Christian students volun- 
teered for foreign missions. Directly after, a revival 
interest sprang up, and over thirty professed conversion. 


SUMMER SCHOOLS OF HEBREW. 


New Haven (May aoeeee 11); Philadelphia (June 
13-July 3); Chautauqua, N. Y., First School, (July 6-26 ; 
Second School, July 27—August 15); Chicago, (August 
15-September 4). 

Each School continues three weeks, none overlap; 
students may profitably attend several. 

A rare opportunity for those who intend to enter a 
theological seminary. 

For the announcement, terms, etc., address the Prin- 
cipal, WwW HARPER, 

New Haven, Conn. 





